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REVIEWS 



AN EXCELLENT BOOK ON PUBLIC SPEAKING' 

This is a book which any intelligent reader — not merely the public 
speaker, actual or prospective — will find genuinely interesting. In its 
more limited field it has not a little of the quality which won for Genung's 
Practical Elements of Rhetoric, years ago, a wide circle of readers quite 
beyond the college-boy world for which it was made. Professor Winans 
has ranged far in his study and has thought his subject through; his 
book has a kindly sagacity of comment, a wealth of illustrative citations, 
a ripeness of style, which are rarely found in college textbooks. 

In two points, at least, it is a very timely book. Many thoughtful 
"educators" have come to regard special courses in public speaking as 
unnecessary or even unwise; unnecessary, because making "speeches," 
like writing verse, is after all a rare experience for most men — and 
women; unwise, because such courses are often merely a training in 
verbal or rhetorical dexterity, with little or no educative value. To 
read this book should give us a new realization of the possible value 
of courses in public speaking in colleges, and perhaps in larger high schools, 
where there are many boys who are likely to be mouthpieces of their 
communities in later life. A course in public speaking carried out on the 
lines of this book should be really a liberalizing study. I have but one 
qualifying suggestion. Some of us who believe in rhetorical prepared- 
ness even to the point of "prescription" could wish that Professor 
Winans had added one brief final injunction: Now that you know how 
to "make a speech," never do it unless you have to! It is not good to 
be too ready to use your weapons. 

In the second place, the book reminds us that instruction in public 
speaking does not necessarily belong to the English department. Many 
persons think — as I do — that in most schools and many colleges instruc- 
tion in the oral use of the mother-tongue, both general and special, is 
best given in connection with the department of English. Professor 
Winans' book shows afresh that this is by no means an absolute rule. 
He has worked out his course in terms, not of English, but of psychology. 

'Public Speaking: Principles and Practice. By James Albert Winans, Professor 
of Public Speaking in Cornell University. Ithaca, N.Y. : Sewell Publishing Co. 
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It is indeed a treatise on applied psychology, much as Professor Walter 
Dill Scott's works on adverti ing. In thus broadening the appeal of his 
subject he has done a valuable service. 

There are sixteen chapters, with an introduction, 458 pages in all, 
followed by a good index. Ten chapters, about three-fourths of the 
space, develop the general idea of attention, on which the work is based: 
first, the problem of preparation, the speaker's attention to his subject; 
secondly, the problem of persuasion, the winning of the attention of the 
audience. These are admirable, particularly the study of persuasion, 
in chaps, xii and xiii. There are, besides, four good chapters on " Study 
and Delivery of Selections," "Selecting the Subject," "Finding Mate- 
rial," "Plans and Outlines," respectively. Three others, in which 
Assistant Professor Muchmore has co-operated, on "Gesture," "Plat- 
form Manners," and "Voice Training," are good, but scarcely up to 
the rest of the work in quality; they might better, it seems, have been 
placed at the end of the volume as an appendix. 

Every teacher of public speaking should have this book. But not 
every teacher will know how best to use it with a class. If Professor 
Winans will prepare a brief manual for teachers, outlining perhaps not 
one but several programs of class work, he will make his valuable book 
still more valuable. 

John M. Clapp 

Lake Forest College 



AN OLD TALE IN A NEW DRESS 

It is the birthright of the child to know, in the years when they most 
appeal to him, the old stories that have grown out of the heart and 
imagination of the race. They contain elements of thought and imagina- 
tion that the ages have softened and refined and which each succeeding 
generation has pronounced worthy and significant. Such is this story 
of Siegfried, 1 a translation and a retelling of the famous courtly tale of 
the Rhine. The old story has in it all the stuff out of which human 
goodness, valor, courtesy, heroism, and greatness have been and always 
will be made. In addition to the great moral qualities of the characters, 
the glamor of the romance and the terror of the tragedy are wonderfully 

1 Siegfried. Translated and Adapted from the Middle High German by John 
Harrington Cox. Illustrated in colors by Frederick W. Raymond. Chicago: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1913. Pp. 193. $0.50 



